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potential.1 Compared with both Australia and South Africa
it has a superior rainfall for agriculture and forest. Except
in the southern prairie region and some valleys in British
Columbia, drought is rarely a serious menace,. Bodies of
water are abundant, from the vast lakes of the St. Lawrence
system to the countless tree-enclosed ponds and rivulets in
the east and north. The notable contrast with the waterless
quality of Australia is reflected in the different type of
agrarian development and in the range of necessary collect-
ivism within the two countries. The waterway of the St.
Lawrence, thrusting its rivers and lakes to the heart of the
country, reduces the costs of transport, and facilitates the
development of the interior. Metals, coal, water power,
and timber, both utilized and potential, are in quantity
greater than those in other Dominions. The probable coal
reserves per head of population are the largest, except
perhaps for those in South Africa; potential water power
is more extensive, although the much smaller New Zealand
is a close competitor in amount of water power per capita;
and iron ore reserves are exceeded only by those of South
Africa. Canada has a total forest area more extensive than
that in the other three Dominions combined. Its forests
embrace 1,150,000 square miles as compared with 30,000 in
Australia. Similarly, it has deep sea and inshore fisheries
greater than those of all other countries within the Empire
except Great Britain itself.
Yet Canada suffers from some deficiencies in the quality
and juxtaposition of her natural resources. There is no
extensive empire of contiguous and fertile land comparable
to that of the Mississippi valley, which insures the great
prosperity and material power of the United States. The
farming belt in the lowlands of the St. Lawrence is shut
away from the plains of the West by the rocky Pre-Cambrian
Shield, which occupies approximately half the country and
offers little scope for cultivation. The capacity of the soil
is restricted in range of latitude. Unlike its neighbour,
Canada has no sub-tropical in addition to northern crops;
^timates of cultivable area are of course arbitrary, resting on variable as-
sumptions about the standard of life and the extent of markets.